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BOOK EEVIEWS 

Edited by Lester B. Shippee 

The maritime history of Massachusetts, 1783-1860. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin company, 1921. 
400 p. $5.00) 

This is a book of extraordinary quality. It is sound history, built upon 
a wealth of material, as the bibliography shows, and the evidence is well 
handled. The story is told in good style, picturesque and pleasing, and 
shows that sound history need not be dull reading as is so often the case 
in these days. It is full of human interest, giving full play to the per- 
sonal and social forces operating in the maritime life of coastal Massa- 
chusetts. There are fine pen portraits of the doughty sea captains and 
the vigorous merchant princes of the time. There are chapters telling 
of ships and seamen, of merchants and their mansions, of society in Bos- 
ton, Salem, Marblehead, Nantucket, and a score of maritime towns. Here 
we learn not only of the many famous ships by name, but also of ship- 
building and the shipbuilders. Here we are told of the Pacific north- 
west trade, of the sailing of the southern seas, of the Canton trade of 
Boston, of the India trade of Salem, of markets in the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean. Here is related the rise and fall of the fishing industry 
of Marblehead, Beverly, Gloucester, and Cape Cod, and the whaling in- 
dustry of Nantucket and New Bedford. The profits of voyages, the 
wages of sailors, the methods of business, the merchandise of great varie- 
ty exported and imported, are fully set forth. The book is full of ro- 
mance, of color, of atmosphere ; it is redolent of salt air and tar ; it has a 
bit of verse here and a curious tale there that enlighten and amuse. The 
book is enlivened with threescore well-chosen illustrations of famous 
ships and sea captains, of great merchants, and of types of ships. 

In addition to all these excellences, the work is a fine study in the 
relations of man and nature. With all its wealth of coast line, Massa- 
chusetts was inferior to other states in harbors, in great rivers leading 
inland, in great staple products. In spite of this inferiority, Massachu- 
setts enjoyed a maritime supremacy until the civil war. "Man and a 
rugged faith made her what she is." It is also a splendid study in the 
relations of economics and politics. Here we see the political dominance 
of the maritime section in the ratification of the first state constitution 
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and the federal constitution of 1789, its superior influence in the coun- 
cils of the federalist regime of "Washington and Hamilton, and its 
opposition to "Mr. Madison's war." 

The reviewer congratulates Mr. Morison. Students of the period may 
deem themselves fortunate in having so important a subject presented so 
comprehensively, soundly, and ably. 

Roosevelt in the Bad Lands. By Hermann Hagedorn. [Publications of 
the Roosevelt memorial association] (Boston : Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1921. 491 p. $5.00) 
All who are interested in the frontier history of the United States and 
especially those who admire Theodore Roosevelt will welcome this vol- 
ume. The ranching frontier of the late eighties was made real to read- 
ers by Roosevelt in ' ' Cowboy land ' ' of his Autobiography ; in " Hunting 
trips of a ranchman"; in "Ranch life and the hunting trail"; and in 
"The wilderness hunter." Very faithfully the author of the present 
volume supplements these vivid portrayals by giving sketches drawn 
from interviews with the men who were the associates of Roosevelt on the 
ranch and on hunting expeditions and who seconded his efforts as a lead- 
er of the forces of law and order in a community "made up of a hetero- 
geneous aggregation of desperate men." 

Roosevelt himself made the volume possible through his letters of in- 
troduction to these men which were written for the author early in 1918. 
"If you want to know what I was like when I had bark on," he said, 
"you ought to talk to Bill Sewall, and Merrifield and Sylvane Ferris and 
his brother Joe." Inspired by these letters of their former partner, 
Merrifield and Sylvanus Ferris from "their old stamping-ground along 
the little Missouri, unfolded, bit by bit, the story of the four years of 
Roosevelt's active ranching life. In the deserted barroom of the old 
Metropolitan hotel at Medora (rechristened the "Rough Riders") on 
the ruins of the Maltese Cross cabin and under the murmuring cotton- 
woods at Elkhorn, they spun their joyous yarns. Apart from what they 
had to tell, it was worth traveling two-thirds across the continent to know 
these figures of an heroic age." Joe Ferris, Mrs. Margaret Roberts, 
John Reuter (Dutch Wannigan), Dr. Victor H. Stickney, John "Willis, 
who was Roosevelt 's companion on hunting expeditions, and many more 
men of the west were interviewed. Among others who contributed to 
the narrative were William Sewall of Island Falls, Maine, foreman of 
the ranch at Elkhorn, Lincoln Lang of Philadelphia, and A. T. Packard 
of Chicago, editor of the Bad Lands cowboy. Besides these personal in- 
terviews, the chief source of the author, he had access also to certain un- 
published letters in the possession of Roosevelt's sisters and of Henry 



